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MUSIC IN OUR. puBLIC SCHOOLS. 
0 REV. 


I do not pretend to krow why or how music has so great a power 


3JOUN M. ALLIS. 


“to expel the spirit of uneasiness and vexation” from the school- 
room; but were [ to guess the reason, I would say the cause of the 
weariness and vexation during the progress of school work is the 
excited and weary condition of the nerves. Upon the nerves music 
acts as a sedative, smoothing the ruffled feelings and calming the 
perturbed flow of nerve power; and while I do not think music 
can counteract the disturbing influence of bad ventilation, yet 
somehow even then singing helps; it may be by expanding the 
lungs, so that the system gets a little larger quantity of what ox- 
ygen remains. Whatever be the philosophy of the phenomenon, 
music is an excellent help in maintaining discipline and decorum 
ina school. 

I desire, however, to present a higher plea for the study of 
music in sublic schools than simply to smooth the rough edges 
of study hours. Music is an art,—one of the fine arts; indeed, 
the only art, unless we except architecture, which finds a place 
in the descriptions we have of the heavenly country. Musicians, 
like poets, are born and not made. Yet musicians are not rare 
like comets, coming only at long intervals and by unknown paths. 
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It is true that the great musicians of the past have hardly out- 
numbered the comets which have drawn near. Musicians are a 
product not so much of a family as of an age. Goethe said, 
“Life is short, art is long.” So, to bring any art to perfection 
requires that very many lives, or successicns of life, be consecrat- 
ed to the work. 

Germany and Italy are the fountain sources of music. The 
people of these lands are musicians by nature. This is the fruit 
of ages of culture. I have been told that in Germany no one is 
allowed to hold a certificate unless he is master of at least two 
instruments. This demand upon teachers forms a powerful in- 
centive to the pupils to advance in music, as well as in the other 
branches which form the curriculum of schools. 

There has been abundant excuse why our nation has not, until 
of late, given more attention to the laying of broad foundations 
for high and grand art developments in the future. The practi- 
cal, the necessary, the conquering of wild nature, the supplying 
of pressing wants, have called for and have expended all the en- 
ergies of our people. From excessive and imperative physical 
toil, we are advancing to a larger freedom. The increase of cap- 
ital, the division of labor, the multiplication of machinery, the 
vast influx of people, all unite in producing prosperity ; and with 
prosperity come wealth and leisure and opportunities for paying 
greater attention to the higher departments of culture. The 
time has been when a painter, an architect, or a musician, would 
be able to secure by his profession only a precarious living, but 
now these callings are extensively filled, and the services of these 
artists are in large demand. Beautiful buildings are being erect- 
ed. Upon the walls of thousands of homes hang those creations 
of genius which enable one, from his fireside, to hook out through 
sunny windows, upon scenes in foreign lands, or upon thoughts 
which burned in other souls and have found expression on can- 
vas. No town, from Maine to California, is so small or so insig- 
nificant as not to have an ambition for a beautiful church, school 
building, or opera-house. Our homes are ornamented within and 
without with many evidences of an extended art culture. We 
have literary and scientific clubs in almost every city. Philhar- 
monic and choral societies abound, and the work of developing 
the art talent in our American people is now in the ascendency. 
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The time was when drawing was not taught in our public 


schools, or if studied was under the care of incompetent persons. 


The time will come when painting and architecture will have an 
honored place beside the three fundamental “ R’s,”— “ reading, 
‘riting, and ’rithmetic.” Oratory has already advanced, and we 
hear speeches and essays from the graduates of our high schools 
on commencement day which are fully equal to the same perform- 
ances in colleges in times gone by. 

Now, since the study of these things, and more especially of 
music, requires, in order to bring a people to a high standard, a 
long series of efforts, indeed generations of culture, suitable at- 
tention must be paid to fundamental plans. To apply what seems 
true of many branches to the subject of musical study, it may be 
said that we as an American people should lay a foundation for 
the development of this art within all our borders. This should 
be done not for immediate results alone, but in view of the tre- 
mendous and beautiful future, which looms up so encouragingly 
just before us. In this regard we must plant for others to water 
and for still others to gather the harvest. 

The question to be considered is, What ought to be done ? * * 

My first remark in answer to the query raised is,— The study 
of music should be elevated from a parrot-like practice to an en- 
deavor to master scientifically its theory. So far as I am now in- 
formed, the only method employed in most schools is to sing by 
rote from the modern tune-books prepared for school use. The 
contents of many of these publications consist of tame songs and 
ditties, which the shallow but prolific brain of money-making 
composers have produced,— composers who grind out music 
books by the cord, just as shoddy literati contract to have their 
libraries filled with so many yards of each style of binding. The 
number of tunes a book contains, the number of new issues put 
upon the market, the quantity and not the quality, is the direc- 
tion in which the ambition of music publishers runs; for there is 
more money in this plan than in any other. The jingling, and 
I perhaps may say the pretty tunes contained in these issues, are 
learned by the scholars by ear, and the pupils become quite pro- 
ficient in rendering the marching or the galloping‘chorus. There 
is movement in a certain sense; there is a kind of melody; 
there is a semblance of harmony; but fthe larger number 
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of pieces sung, both in our day schools and in our Sunday- 


schools, are very, very thin, so far as solid merit in the senti- 
ment of the words and the quality of the music is concerned. 
We might have better words if we had better poets, and_ better 
music if we had better culture; but when one man is engaged to 
compose a certain number of songs within a given period in or- 
der to fill up a book, and another man is engaged to set these 
words to music and for the same laudable end, it is not surprising 
that we get neither good poetry nor good music. 

The publishers are not, however, altogether to blame. They 
supply the style of musie which is demanded of them. As long 
as our public schools and our Sunday-schools are unable to sing 
music of a range beyond the common ditty of the nursery or of 
the street, so long will we have ditties and nursery rhymes in 
abundance. How often it is said, “I would prefer to hear Yan- 
kee Doodle to an air from Schubert; or, ‘Coming Through the 
Rye’ to a selection from Verdi.” The preference is not strange. 
It is simply an evidence of the degree of culture of the one mak- 
ing the remark. What we want, then, is to supplant this tame 
and limited culture by one that is more thorough and extended. 
Our children should be led into the mysteries of music at once, 
and not be allowed to wander outside of its sacred precincts, in 
the thin distance, like boys outside a cireus tent catching only 
now and then a strain of something, they hardly know what, or 
through a chance opening obtaining a glinpse of what those who 
enter are enjoying. 

The children should be made acquainted early with the art of 
music, and should be taught to appreciate what to many is mys- 
terious, or what is solemnly averred by some to be “ hifalutin.” 

One of the great questions in the matter of education, hardly 
yet decided, is the proper order of study. What general branches 
shall be taken up first, and in what order shall the others follow? 
I used to think that certain parents made a great mistake when 
they required their boys to study Latin grammar at ten or twelve 
years of age, while geography and mathematics were deferred to 
a later stage of progress. I have learned to think differently, 
and do believe that there is an order of nature in this matter. It 
seems plain that the mind matures for certain studies at different 
ages. Wherever, in the course, it is best to put geography or 
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mathematics, it is plain beyond controversy that language is one 
of the first studies a child can, according to nature, take up. 1 
have not a doubt that music is a very near relation to language. 
It is indeed only the practical extended to the beautiful. We 
know that ina sense music is the prolonging of the voice of 
speech. Language may be carried up to the beautiful in elo- 
quence; yet it may be more proper to call this the sublime, and 
leave the term beautiful for the department of poetry or of mu- 
sic. But music is more than prolonged vocalization; for modula- 
tion and combinations of tones in music affect feeling just as 
thought expressed in the eloquence of language moves the emo- 
tions and will. 

[ hold, then, that to learn the art of reading and of composing 
music should proceed parallel with the effort to master the art of 
reading and composing in our native tongue. When it comes to 
pass that boys and girls learn to read music at sight, as they learn 
to read words, and when they study the art of musical eomposi- 
tion, as they study the art of discourse, we shall then have a mu- 


sical taste which no twaddle can satisfy, and a power to render 


beautiful music which shall be equaled only by the eloquence for 
which Americans are noted, and are yet to be still more widely 
celebrated. For, as the study of rhetoric not only fits the stu- 
dent to compose, but also enables him to criticise, so a knowl- 
edge of the science of music will not only enable one to express 
his own musical ideas, but also to examine and judge exactly as 
to the real worth of the musical productions of others. The at- 
tainment of the results, I am aware, call for a re-arrangement of 
our common school curriculum, which shall place the study of 
nusic by the side of the study of English, and which shall permit 
children to learn musical notes at the same point in the course at 
which they learn the alphabet, and which shall allow the advance- 
went of these two stadies in parallel steps. Then when students 
graduate in science, literature, or classics, they shall also have 
reached some degree of proficiency in the divine art of music. 

A second practical question is, Can children at an early age 
arn anything of music? This question might be answered by 
the old, well-worn, but ever-vigorous school proverb, *“ What 
nan has done, man can do.” Without speaking of those children 
who at an early age have shown a remarkable talent for music, 
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and who in later years have attained distinction as masters, | 


need only call your attention to some within your own circle of 


acquaintance, who at a very early age have not only studied mu- 
sic vocally but have become very creditable performers on some 
instrument, thus showing both a power to master the mechanical 


difficulties of the work, and also exhibiting genuine musical taste 


and appreciation. 

This proficiency, you say, takes time, — time which ought to be 
given to other studies or to recreation. I grant this; for I am not 
pleading for any process of crowding, by which the present course 
of study shall be overloaded by the addition of music. I want a 
re-arrangement of the plan, so that music may have a place, its 
own proper place. We can not more than fill a box, but we can 
choose the articles to be used in filling the space, and we can al- 
so determine in what order and proportion these articles shall be 
packed away. I speak of those children who have advanced in 
the study of music, simply to introduce the possibilities of youth, 

Now, as to what can be done with classes, I will without argu- 
ment present a practical application in part of what I desire to 
have general, and let this instance be my plea. Some few years 
since my own mother thought something could be done in the 
way of teaching children to sing by note, and to sing indepen- 
dently. So she invited about forty of the village children to meet 
her every Saturday afternoon for an hour. They came, ani she 
began at the foundation. By the aid of a blackboard she took 
the class through the primary steps of a musical education. Ina 
very few weeks they were able to take up such simple tunes as 
Boylston and Naomi. Their joy at being able to sing even these 
tunes, at sight, was unbounded. They became very enthusiastic, 
and Saturday playtime was gladly given up for music. In the 
course of one summer she led this class so far that they coul 
take up readily common psalm-tunes, singing them by note, get- 
ting the names of the notes, the time, and the tune correctly. 
The pons asinorum of vocal music is the interval. When one car 
recognize and strike any interval all else comes easily. 

There is a system for the study of vocal and indeed of instr- 
mental music, which has been widely used for many years in 
France, which combines in a simple progressive course all the 
elements of this study, and which will bring the most stubborn 
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voice to yield to the control of time, and the dullest ear to re- 
spond to the demands of tune. This method is called “The Galin 
System of Musical Study.” In 1845 it was introduced into the 
barracks of the French army as an experiment, and ina very few 
months a most incredible amount of work was done, and well 
done, too. To illustrate : 150 men were selected from three reg- 
iments by lot, and these persons, selected by mere chance, be- 
came the class. They studied from October until the next April, 
receiving five one-hour lessons each week. They then gave 
concert with the following programme : 


1. Quartette from Weber. 

2. A Languedocian air for three voices — Desrues. 

3. A trio from Opera of CEdipe of Colonne — Sacchini. 

. Rendering at first sight all the intervals, major and minor. 
5. Reading at first sight the eight keys. 

i. Two fugues, for three voices — Silcher. 
7. Duet — La Clemenza de Tito — Mozart. 
s. Quartette from Iphigenia — Gluck, 
. Trio from the Magic Rose—Berton. 
10. Reviews of all the topics of all the keys, with the signs, by 
by flats. 

It, Recognizing or naming vocalized sounds. 
12. Rendering at First siGHT a trio from The Enchanted Finte—Mozart. 
13. Ave Regina, for three voices—-Choron. 
14. The Gondolier, a fugue, three parts—Desrues. 
15. Quartette from Enchanted Flute—Mozart. 
16. Chrous from Opera Tancred— Rossini. 
17. The Prayer from the Opera of Joseph—Mchui. 


rhe general in command, the musicians, and others who list- 
ened to this concert were surprised beyond measure to see that 


a 


sharps aud 


those common soldiers should become so proficient in so short a 
time. 
The three fundamental principles followed by this method are: 
The difficulties are presented singly ; 
2. They are presented in progressive order; 


) 
” 
oO. 


They are arranged for modern capacity. 

| see by a late paper that an American lady has translated the 
Galin Method, and has arranged it for use in our common schools. 

I have called your attention to this system as one of the possi- 
ble methods of securing the end for which my essay pleads. 

There are some obstacles in the way of incorporating in this 
fundamental manner a thorough study of music in the course 
adopted for our public schools. One is the lack of immediate 
utility. Many of our tax-payers are unable to see beyond a dol- 
lar rolling toward them or sent out from them to bring others 
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back. To such men everything must be brought to the test of 
utility. This spirit.is so rife that on all hands we hear young 
people asking of this or that study, “ What is the use?” Latin 
and Greek must be ignored, and an abridged course will satisfy 
the demands of an ambition which seeks an immediate return in 
dollars and cents. So the community will ask, “ What is the use 
of studying music?” Men will say, “ We do not design our boys 
or girls to be music dealers or music teachers; nor do we aspire 
to have them take part in a public concert.” The real feeling is, 
the children must have an education, so that they may “get to 
making money,” as an old lady expressed it, just as soon as pos- 
sible. But even if many persons do feel opposed to spending 
time in learning music, our public schools may look toward this 
study and prepare for it, and come to it just as soon as possible. 
Let the matter once get a footheid and it will be impossible to 
dispense with this study. 

Another obstacle, no doubt, will appear in the meager supply 
of teachers. I confess it is no easy task to undertake so great a 
work, but it is not impossible. This difficulty would be soon over- 
come if a demand for teachers were made. No service has yet 
heen wanted, but some one has been found to perform it. But | 
am sure any niggard policy which expects bricks to be made 
without straw will faii. A high order of teachers in this particu 
lar should be sought; and I believe that a proper remuneration 
will bring them out. Any standard of teaching can be reached, 


if the powers that be are both firm and generous. If a teacher 
of so excellent a system as the Galin method cannot at once be 


found, there are very many who are able to follow the old paths, 
and lead the pupils of our common schools to an_ intelligent 
knowledge of the science of music, and to a facility in reading 
and singing difficult and noble productions, in a manner not only 
creditable to themselves, but which will be an honor to any school 
and to any country. Like every other experiment, a beginning 
is needed. There must be an entering wedge. A wedge, how- 
ever, which cleaves its way to the time and tune of beautiful song 
will not long be delayed in rending apart any opposition whicl 
may appear. 

The blessings which will attend our becoming a musical peo- 


ple are beyond computation. We may not give to music any re- 
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newing power, but all certainly must admit that its elevating and 
restraining influence is no mean factor in the problem of rescu- 
ing men from sin and its control. I remember a remark made by 
an employer. When in the store after business hours I was saw- 
ing away on an old violin, shaming even the cats, said he: “] 
would much rather have you here, with all this noise, than have 
you where too many voung men congregate at this time of night.” 
Lansing (Mich.) Republican. 
cams 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

@ 

\ 

ff GEORGE RUSSEL. 


Much controversy has arisen of late in regard io the higher 
education of women. The discussion of the capabilities, the pow- 
ers, and the sphere of woman, has created a literature of its own; 
and we doubt not that many additions to this literature will be 
made, ere finis is written. Woman has already shown the world 
what she can achieve in the realms of art and literature, and she 
earnestly desires to achieve greater things than these, and to 
show man that her powers and capabilities are equal to his. And 
this longing will soon be realized; this thirst after higher attain- 
ments will soon be gratified, and probably to its fullest extent. 
But it is of this subject of higher education as applied to teach- 
ers, that we wish to speak. 

The great Father has given us intellects and mental faculties, 
and has also given us the power to enlarge, to widen, and deep- 
en these faculties, and, by the cultivation of this intellect, to ex- 
pand our minds and make them stronger and mightier. We be- 
lieve, too, that to do this is a duty enjoined upon us, and that a 
heavy penalty is attached to the non-observance of this duty. 

One of the most important faculties of the human mind is the 
power to garner and retain knowledge. It traverses the wide 
fields of science, philosophy, religion, art, and literature; and, 
from these various worlds which compose the world of knowledge, 


it gathers the rich gems of truth and stores them away in the 
storehouses of the memory. When man has grown old in years 
and early “ passing away” seems inevitable; and after we have 


placed the poor body in its last resting-place, the mind still in- 
creases in power by this acquisition of truths, and the infinite 
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progression of the eternity to come will envelop it in glory and 
sublimity everlasting. 

In this lies the blessing to be derived from a higher education. 
The highest utility of human culture is its adaptation to the needs 
of the soul hereafter. The broader and deeper our culture, the 
greater the expansion of our minds; and the greater the expan- 
sion of our minds in this life, the greater our capability of appre- 
ciating happiness, and the more joy, the more peace, the more 
love, the more heaven will be ours in the after-life. Believing 
this, can anyone stand back with folded hands, and not strive af- 
ter the highest attainment, the highest soul-culture? 

But we are aware that these arguments will not excite the sym- 
pathies of everyone. There are individuals— good, honest peo- 
ple — who must have something tangible in this life as a reward 
for their exertions. They are like school-children who do not 
think of the rewards they will secure when they have become 
men and women, but must have merit-cards and pictures and 
hooks, to stimulate them to study. They have no admiration for 
the sublime truth we have but imperfectly set forth; they can 
not realize that any theory of education that puts out of sight 
the soul’s eternal destiny, and confines its utility to business and 
social life in this world, is very narrow and defective. To such 
(if there be such among our teachers) we would say, you can not 
estimate the practical, tangible, earthly good to be derived from 
the attainment of this higher education. You can not estimate 
the happiness you will experience in your own lives. You can 
not estimate the pleasure in digging deep into the rich mines of 
human learning, the joy you will find in the consciousness that 


you are improving yourself and making yourself nobler. You 
can not estimate the help it will give you in the everyday affairs 


of life—at home, in society, and greater than all, for you in the 
school-room. A higher education will give you a deep insight 
into human nature, into the characters of the men and women 
with whom you come in contact; and this insight will be of in- 
calculable benefit to you in your intercourse with the world and 
in your relations with individuals. We think, too, that a higher 
education will tend, in a great measure, to make you better men 
and women, and thus your influence upon society will be purer. 
And ia another direction will it henefit society: the higher edu- 
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cation will give you a better knowledge of the needs of society 
and of the means to be employed in all the great labors and re- 
forms of society; and by using this knowledge rightly, you will 
be an instrument in the accomplishment of great good. This 
higher education will also give you a greater knowledge of the 
wants and requirements of the rising generation; and you will 
be better fitted to prepare the future men and women for the 
great emergencies of life —the great emergencies that are certain 
to come upon them. 

Great things are to be required of those who will take the 
places now filled by the men and women of our land. Politics 
are to be purified; religion is to be exalted, and, we sometimes 
fear, is to be defended; grand and lofty principles are to be put 
in practice in our educational systems; literature is to attain a 
greater excellency; scientific research is to be conducted with 
renewed zeal; many philanthropists must arise and labor for hu- 
inanity; statesmen of pure hearts and purer lives must step upon 
the world’s stage and take a part in the political drama there en- 
acted; and, in our own State, women are to come forward and 
aid in conducting its interests. The education of all these de- 
volyes upon the teachers of to-day. And do not all these neces- 
sities cry out for the broadest culture of those who are destined 
to mold the minds and characters of the coming generation? In 
order to carry out all these purposes, must we not have educators 
who are capable of surmounting the great difficulties that lie in 


their way—teachers whose minds are broadened and deepened 


and strengthened by a higher education? 


++ 


BLACKBOARDs. 

A blackboard is an indispensible article of school-room furni- 
ture. It can be made to present any subject the teacher may de- 
sire, and, therefore, is of more value in one sense, than text-books. 
It is an invaluable aid in teaching writing, arithmetic, history, 
grammar, and geography. ‘The topics of each lesson should be 
written upon the board, and the children be required to copy 
them before they take take their seats. Maps, drawing lessons, 
diagrams, exercises in articulation, ete., may be placed upon the 
board. 
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Colored crayons give drawings a fine appearance. Country 
teachers, however, seldom use them. Not long since I| taught a 
school a few miles back in the country, and used colored crayons 
quite freely to embellish the blackboard. The children had nev- 
er seen anything of the kind before, and their expressions of 
delight and wonder well repaid me for a little extra expense. 

Blackboards should be newly painted nearly every term, as 
they soon become defaced if used daily. I am going to make a 
confession which I fear will horrify some genteel city teacher. 

I have often painted my own blackboards. Now don’t hold up 
your hands in “ holy horror.” 1 do not consider it the least bit 
beneath the dignity of any true teacher to paint blackboards. 
Agents are, as a general thing, averse to making repairs, and it 
is often more work to get them to do a thing than it is to do it 
yourself. For the benefit of those who are not fastidious, | will 


give my method of painting blackboards. 


Purchase a pint of shellac, and mix in lamp-black until it is of 
the consistency of cream. Then don an apron and an old pair of 


gloves and go to work. Spread the paint on as quickly as possi- 
ble, as it soon dries, and if not put on rapidly will be apt to look 
streaked. It will harden ina day fit for use, and gives your 
board a smooth, hard surface. Of course, painting blackboards 
is not quite so nice work as fingering the piano-forte, but then 
“ school-marms ” ought not to be too particular. For my part, | 
am willing to do anything in reason for the good of my school. 

[ taught school not long since in a district where it seemed im- 
possible to get the Agent interested enough even to provide a 
brush to clean the blackboard after I had painted it. I was toll 
that the former teacher allowed the children to use their hands 
and handkerchiefs for that purpose. I went to work and manu 
factured an article which, when done, I was quite proud of. | 
covered a flat piece of vrood with cloth, and stuffed it with cotton- 
wool. The children declared that it “ worked splendid.” I at- 
terwards improved it by covering it with sheep-skin. 

Perhaps the idea of using hammer and nails may horrify the 
ladies more than the paint-brush question; but when Agents re- 
fuse to make necessary repairs, I think it time for the ladies to 
take the matter into their own hands. 

Teachers, in order to be successful you must take a little extra 
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trouble. No true teacher will sit quietly down and make no ef- 
fort to improve her surroundings; therefore, be in earnest, be en- 
thusiastic, and endeavor by every means in your power to build 
up your profession and to add dignity to your characters. 


Deering, Me. Eliza H. Morton. 


GRAMMAR.—V. 


fe) PROF. ALBERT SAYLER. 
t 


In the September number of the Teacurr the last objection 
The absurdity of 


; 


to the diagram was, “The diagram is useless.’ 
this objection is that it supposes the pupil to be a complete mas- 
ter of analysis and the syntax of parsing. Suppose that a com- 
pany of house-builders, no matter how experienced, engaged in 
building a church, should take but little or no pains in preparing 
the foundation or the frame-work of the superstructure — what 
would be the probable result? Suppose that the pupil, let him be 
either a beginner or an expert, attempt an off-hand analysis or 
parsing of the two lengthy sentences given further on (the one 
from Clark’s, and the other from Brown’s Grammar), and what 
would then be the result? A tumbling into pieces in the former 
case, a fizzle and failure in the latter. 

To this latter view of the case | imagine that each of ten thou- 
sand voices might echo back the reply, “ [ama good grammarian, 
and I only only studied Kirkham or Murray.” Also, the greater 
number of you were probably taught by the old method of read- 
ing, and, at the same time, you may be good readers; but this re- 
sult is ascribable to your continued application and perseverance, 
rather than to any special excellence in the method of training. 
The majority of us have to regret that we were not taught to read 
principally by the “ word method,” and that, too, in a kindergar- 
ten. 

The sentence referred to in Clark’s Gramunar is: 

‘* When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed, the glist2ning bayonet), 
Each soldiers’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor-glories burn, 


And, as his springing steps advance 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance.” 
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After deciding that this poetry is a complex sentence —if the 
diagram is not used — the first snarl to unravel will be the how 
to dispose of the dependent clauses. The phrase adjunct of shall 
turn which is Zo where thy meteor-glories burn, and where thy me- 
teor-glories burn, which is the dependent clause of this phrase 
(the entire phrase being “To [the place] where thy meteor-glo- 
ries burn”), may be disposed of easily enough; but to locate and 
untangle this other complication of dependent clauses, two of 
which are co-ordinate and have double connectives, the first of 
which connects alike each clause to the principal predicate ele- 
ment, the other being their own connective — must give us pause.” 

The word when, which is the first of the connectives alluded to, 


is a conjunctive adverb, or an adverbial conjunction, and con- 
nects the two co-ordinate clauses mentioned to the auxiliary ver) 
shall in the horse-shoe predicate of the principal proposition; and 
the word and, in the eighth line, is a conjunction connecting the 


two co-ordinate clauses, as before stated. 

It is a very easy operation to diagram the principal assertion 
of this sentence, then place the word and phrase adjuncts, after- 
wards the sentence adjuncts, and lastly so to adjust these latter 
that their respective figures will symbolize a mutual relation. 
The first step suggests the second, the second suggests the third, 
etc.; and each remains an eye-picture upon which to construct 
succeeding steps, instead of each being darkened and obscured 
by its addition, and the whole thereby rendered a Babylonish 
jargon, as frequently is the case when an oral analysis is attempt- 
ed. I have this sentence before me diagrammed on a slip of pa- 
per while writing about it; otherwise I should make a score of 
mistakes where I now make one. 

On pp. 467-8, Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars, is the 


following: 


‘*Errors innumerable have been introduced into the common modes of 
parsing, through a false notion of what constitutes a simple sentence. Lowth, 
Adam, Murray, Smith, Lennie, Bullions, Wells, and many others, say, ‘A sim- 
ple sentence has in it Lut one subject, and one finite verb: as, Life is short.’...... 
Lindley Murray’s Grammar, p. 141. In accordance with this assertion, some 
assume that ‘Every nominative has its own verb expressed or understood ;’ and 
that ‘Every verb (except in the infinitive mood and participle) has iis own 
nominative expressed or understood.’ Bullions’ English Gram., p. 87. 
The adopters of these dogmas, of course think it right to supply a nominative 
whenever they do not find a separate one expressed for every nominative. 
This mode of interpretation not only precludes the agreement of a verb with 
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two or more nominatives, so as to render nugatory two of the most important 
rules of these very gentlemen’s syntax; but what is worse, it perverts many a 
plain, simple, and perfect sentence, to a form which its auther did not choose, 
and a meaning which he never intended.” 


The learned author then instances several examples to illus- 
trate the absurdity of these gentlemen’s positions, but economy 
of space forbids their appearing here. The sentence which I took 
from page 163, Swinton’s Grammar, and dwelt upon in the Sep- 
tember number of the TkacueEr, will of itself afford a graphic in- 
stance illustrative of this preposterous absurdity. Carry out these 
authors’ opinions, and those of their adherents, and the sentence 
in question would have to be resolved into twelve simple, sepa- 
rate sentences. Is it necessary that the diagram obviates all this 
needless subaudition? 

Let us take as a subject for further and final comment the fol- 
lowing sentence, which is most admirably analyzed on page 145, 
Brown’s English Grammar: 

““* There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig politicians, who 
thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the laws against political of- 
fences, but who could not, without incurring the charge of inconsistency, 
declare themselves averse to relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, 
by fomenting the dispute about the court of the lord high steward, defer for 
at least a year the passing of a bill which they disliked, and yet could not de- 
cently oppose.’—Macaulay.” 

It is difficult enough to diagram this sentence; but to parse it 
without first diagramming it, would be exceedingly difficult; for 
it is peculiarly involved, and an attempt to retain its complexities 
in the mind would naturally lead to confusion. It is true that 


the parsing can be written out as fast as one proceeds with it; 


but only a few ever practice this method extensively, and it mat- 
ters but little whether they do or not; for it would be so lengthy 
and tedious that it would not only rob the exercise of all life and 
elasticity, but would result in still greater confusion than an at- 
tempt at oral parsing. 

One would not particularly crave the task of even analyzing 
this sentence during the time of an after-dinner rest. Ten thou- 
sand can consistently exclaim, “ No; nor at any other time.” For 
some reason or other the pages of Clark’s Grammars are pe- 
culiarly free from the diagrams of sentences similar to this, and 
even free from the sentences themselves. There can be a dia- 
gram drawn, however, properly symbolizing the syntactical rela- 
tions of any grammatically construed sentence. 
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If you analyze this sentence, the first step will be to tell what 
kind of a sentence it is; whether declarative, imperative, exclamatory, 
or interrogative. ‘The next step will be to name the principal ele- 
ments — subject, predicate, and object (if there be one), — stating 
whether the subject is a subject word, subject phrase, or a subject 
sentence; whether the predicate is simple or compound, transitive or 
intransitive, and how modified; and whether the object is an ob- 
ject word, object phrase, or object clause, and how limited or qualified. 
Before proceeding, all this must be definitely fixed in the mind 
hy a pure effort of the memory, retained there an obstacle to 
further procedure. ‘“ Any one grasps and arranges but awkward- 
ly the relations of things when it is only by an effort that he 
holds the things themselves; a good part of his mental power is 


used up in the mere exertion of memory.” [Prof. W. D. Whit- 


ney, New Haven.| 

And lastly, to dispose of the word, phrase, or sentence adjuncts 
of the principal elements, each of which may have word, phrase, or 
sentence adjuncts similar to those of the principal elements, hence 
performing a secondary office in the construction of the sentence; 
and at the same time each of these may possess all, or nearly all, 
the possibilities of the principal proposition, and, their adjuncts 
again, in turn, may be similarly modified, ete. All these intrica- 
cies and complexities are involved in and woven into this master- 
ly sentence from Macaulay. 

Let us briefly notice the analysis of this sentence, as given by 
the Hon. Henry Kiddle, pp. 145-46, Brown’s Institutes of Eng- 
lish Grammar: 

Analysis.— Complex, declarative sentence: Subject, Reason; 
predicate, és. 

Second adjunct of the subject begins with to suspect, in the first 
line and ends with oppose, in the last line. This adjunct is a com- 
plex adjective phrase. Principal part, to suspect; object, some 
able....oppose. That is, all the rest of the sentence after the 
word that in the first line. 

Now this object just mentioned is called a complex object clause; 
and it is qualified by three complex adject clauses:— 

1. Who thought. . . . offences, inclusive. 

2. Who could... .relaxation, inclusive. 

3. They might. ...oppose, inclusive. 
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The first two are adjuncts of the subject, and the last is an ad- 
junct of the object, of the “ complex object clause.” 

To recapitulate, there is one principal proposition; there are 
sixteen word adjuncts; ten adjective and adverbial phrases (some 
of them simple and some complex); and seven clause adjuncts. 

I trust that I have shown how useless it would be for ordinary 
mortals to attempt to analyze orally this or similar sentences. To 
do so with any reasonable hope of success would require the 
mental retentiveness of a “ Memory Dates,” spoken about in the 
Phrenological Journal; or of the Vermont Boy (arithmetician), or 
of the great Macaulay himself. 

Probably no combinations of the models given in Clark’s Gram- 
mar would be sufficient for the proper diagramming of this sen- 


tence. But those given in “ Jewell’s Diagrams” are sufficient to 


heautifully symbolize it; only this latter work is not at all suitable 
for a class-book. Hence the folly of having scholars study any 
diagram grammar as yet in use in the schools, thinking that 
such grammar fully and completely teaches what it presumes to 
teach. 

Then let the teacher, if he intends to keep pace with the mod- 
ern mania (analysis) which is fairly stake-and-ridering recent 
grammars, buy or borrow the necessary campaign documents, and 
use as a Class-book some sensible and useful text-book like 
Brown’s Grammar, and to that add, if necessary, his extra knowl- 
edge. 

If, then, analysis is the one essential of grammar, in view of 
this and preceding articles, I trust that the objection, “The dia- 
gram is uséless,” has been refuted. 

My object has not been to show the overshadowing importance 
of analysis in the study of grammar, in my diagrammatic rambles; 
but simply to combat the opposition to the diagrams themselves. 
As to the relatively minor importance of analysis, | wish to speak 
hereafter. 

Nore. — The sentence in this series of articles quoted from Butler’s Analy-. 
sis, and analyzed as a complex declarative sentence, would be better outlined 
«follows: This is a.compound declarative sentence, consisting of ‘two princi- 
pal members, divided by the colon (this style of expression is used for the 


make of brevity); each member being a sentence consisting of two co-ordinate 
a et2., etc. The minutie of the sentence will not be materially affected; 
reby. 


Cheboygan, Mich., Sept. 19, 1874. 
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KATE BREARLEY FORD. iy “ 
It is but recently that History has become more than an op- vé 
tional study in our common schools. Now, among the branches ti 
required by examiners, we find U.S. History ranking as an equal a: 
with the good old “reading, writing, and spelling” of our grand- is 
parents, and the “ parsing and ciphering” of a later generation. av 
And this is as it ought to be. By studying our nation’s past we wl 
better understand its present, and with greater skill can bring ms 
to bear all our forces in bending and shaping its future. toy 
History studied from a text-book and daily recited in a class, gre 
can hardly belong to the curriculum of a graded school below Ric 
the grammar grade. Yet it would be a grave error to omit en- aft 
tirely historical instruction. We are flooded with children’s ny 
books and periodicals, and out of this superabundance what con 
teacher can not select fragments of biography or true narrative “OC 
that will interest and improve even a child of five years? Or if effe 
the teacher be apt in the use of words, a simply-told truth, place/ ive 
in time and location, by the aid of map and blackboard, becomes V 
the framework of a structure to be gradually completed in after reci 
school and home life. pria 
And a fine picture is as good as a recited fact —the thought “Mi 
came to me a moment ago to say that it is better. I once used T 
an engraving of “The Burying of De Soto in the: Mississippi CY" 
River” in an intermediate room, and my pupils loved to refer to tain 
everything concerning the great explorer for weeks afterward. 12 @ 
Buy or borrow every available historical picture that is well fin- 1. 
sihed, or portrait that is true to life, and use it as a text, but make ff sh 
your “ preachment” concisé, forcible, simple, true. 2. 
Here I must speak of something that occurs to me, for it be- et lite 
longs to oral teaching as much as to the class drill of. the high 3. 
school and grammar room. Intelligent looks and unabated at- 4, 
tention do not always assure you beyond doubt that your pupil the n 
have comprehended and are the possessors of all you have sail. 5. | 
When you have received what has been given in their ow 6. | 
words, and the matter hag been talked over and retalked over, ani Thi 
-perhaps written about in compositions, it will be safe to conclud ia 
ot the 
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look unlike scheol, but I believe in them. Large classes can learn 
to talk, home-fashion, without the ceremony of hand-raising and 
permission-granting, and thus fix some fact in the memory, culti- 
vate conversational powers, and learn politeness, at the same 
time. And did you ever try, now and then, the introduction of 
a recited poem relating to the lesson under consideration? There 
is some one in your class or school who declaims well, or has the 
average ability for learning and rendering a good extract; and 
while the daily class-work goes on as usual, preparation can be 
made so that the recital shall be in close proximity to the same 
topic in the regular lesson. To illustrate: As your class is pro- 
gressing in colonial history, have in preparation “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” and bring it on the stage the same day with or speedily 
after the battle of Bunker Hill. Or, as a class in modern histo- 
ry is approaching the Crimean War, some members might be 
committing Bayard Taylor’s “Camp Song” and Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,” and recite them with excellent 
effect the day that topic was under consideration. Many suggest- 
ive extracts might be named, but one or two more are sufficient. 

With the lesson on the various rebellions in British India, a 
recital of Robert Lowell’s “ Relief of Lucknow ” would be appro- 
priate. “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” “Warren’s Address,” 
“Marco Bozzaris,” etc., etc., suggest their places. 

To the teacher who is anxious to secure the best methods for 
everyday teaching, when tasks are assigned regularly, and cer- 
tain portions of the book, or the whole book, must be mastered 
in a prescribed time, various questions will occur: 

1. Shall I ask the printed questions and only require answers, 
or shall I expect my pupils to recite by topic? 

2. Shall I demand that the lesson be learned and given verbatim 
et literatim, or in the pupil’s own words? 

3. Shall we review daily, weekly, or monthly? 

4, Will it pay always to hunt up cities, rivers, etc., etc., on 
the map? 

5. Can the dates be learned and remembered? 

6. How can I make the study interesting and attractive? 

This is what I have learned by experience. To the first query 
I would reply, never use the printed questions at the lower part 
of the page or at the end of the chapter. The best teaching in eve- 
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ry branch is done without a text-book in the room. ©The pupil should 
recite until stopped by the teacher and questioned afterward as 
to the meaning of what has been recited, collateral facts, etc. 

Concerning the second, the pupil’s own words are by far pref- 
erable,— in fact some of the best professors and teachers in the 
land have said to me, “I would never allow’a pupil to repeat a his- 
tory lesson in the ‘author’s words.” 1 have found this to be true; 
few can recite several pages in such a manner, not having verbal 
memories as we commonly say, and those who can repeat with 
ease the exact words of another are usually defective in original- 
ity, and ‘so ought to be required to study original expression. 

Concerning the third: We can not review too frequently. If the 
time permits, review daily, weekly, and monthly, and follow the 
monthly with a written examination of the work accomplished in 
that time. 

In answer to the fourth: I believe it is time ‘gained to locate 
verbally and afterward by use of the map, even the places that 
it may seem to you everybody must be acquainted with. One 
of your oldest pupils may find out that he does not know, toa 
certainty, where his own native city stands. 

For retaining dates, there is a diversity of methods, and some 
new device accompanies almost every new work. 

I have prepared and used most, lists of important dates, which 
my classes have gradually added to, as they came upon the 
events in ordinary recitations. All write them on sheets of pa- 
per and carry them in their book, the entire list to be hastily re- 
cited by the class in their seats, one by one, or by some person 
or persons designated as they stand. Occasionally this may be 
varied by the teacher questioning several and taking the dates 
out of order, sometimes calling for events by giving the dates, 
and vice versa—always pressing them to prompt time and ready 
expression. ‘These are a few dates taken from my list for U. S. 
History: 

1789. Constitution went into operation; Washington inaugurated. 
1791. Vermont, the first State admitted into the Union. 

1793. Invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney. 

1799. Death of Washington. 

1800. City of Washington became the capita! of the United States. 
1803, Louisiana purchased of the French. 

1804. Duel between Hamilton and Burr. 
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To the last, but most frequently recurring query, there may be 
given many answers. 

You can rest and awaken your class, once in a while, by “re- 
citing down,” that is, while all stand, question them on the last 
week’s or month’s work, the slightest mistake seating the one 
making it. 

Hunt out the connected chain of facts and the influence of the 
same on some era following or on the present. 

Make the matter plain, fixed, a verity, by drawing diagrams, 
discussing causes of events, and their consequences. 

Insist on their giving you, briefly, distinctly, all you have giv- 
en them. 

Take into your class occasionally an historical game, such as 
cards or “ date-leaves,” and in place of the ordinary review, play 
such games as will make your pupils well grounded in dates, 
persons, or events. 

Of the advanced pupils belonging to the high schools and col- 
leges much more should be demanded than of those who are 
not yet prepared for much abstract thought. For them, a 
written analysis of the topie should precede its recitation, and 
a review given of periods of time rather than pages in a 
book. 

The daily reading of history as a class exercise needs little dis- 
cussion. Already several excellent works for such purpose have 
been prepared by Anderson and others, and are being used in 
many places with the best of results. In country schools, and 
wherever there is a need of economizing time, this is certainly a 
most excellent way; but we ean not afford to. be any less careful 
in preparation, or specific in‘ the gaining and remembering of 
facts, dates, places, ete., than if reciting in the usual manner. It 
should really be only another way of doing the same thing or 
accomplishing the same results. 

And, lastly, let me say, the true teacher of history will not be 
content to study the thoughts of one author, or read only the 
words found between the lids of books, but will be, while a 
teacher, a student, and the history of inventions, religions, edu- 
tation, literature, etc.—and the philosophy of history, more than 
il—will afford unbounded fields for study, to-day, to-morrow, 
ind as long as he shall live. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL-MA’AM 
JAMES W. GIFFORD. 


In shapely boots and apron white 
And neatly-fitting dresses, 

With broidered hat that scarcely shades 
Her wealth of flowing tresses, 

Down through the meadows fair and green, 
The country school-ma’am 

Each morn with smiling face to greet 
The laddies and the lasses. 


The grass is heavy with the dew, 
The sky is bright above her, 

The sunshine lingers on her path, 
The song-birds seem to love her ; 

They flit about her through the air, 
And sing their sweetest praises, 

The grasses spring to kiss her feet, 
The clover and the daisies. 


The children round the school-house door, 
Make haste to claim their greeting, 

Their sunny faces flushed with joy, 
Their little hearts fast beating. 

Ah, ye who claim life’s pleasures vain, 
Have never known what bliss is, 

Unless your youthful lips have felt 
The country school-ma’am’s kisses. 


Ah, well do I remember when, 
In other summer weather, 

Fair little Maud and I trudged down 
The country road together ; 

Her dinner-pail swung on her arm, 
The meadow-larks, were singing, 
While from its leafy perch the thrush 
Had set the hedge-rows ringing. 


Oh, happy days! Oh, joyful past! 
‘Too dear to be but fleeting, 
For little Maud long years ago 
First heard the angel’s greeting; 
But when the children home from school, 
Come trooping feb, the clover, 
Again I feel myself a bo 
And live the old days ou, 
Our Fireside Friend. 





The three great steps in gaining an education are intention, 
attention, and retention. 





The best teacher is not one who helps his pupils, but one who 
helps them to help themselves. The only true education is self- 
education. 
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That teacher will enjoy the richest satisfaction in the evening 
of life who, in looking back upon ‘his past experience, shall be 
conscious that he has improved every opportunity which God has 
given him to turn the youthful affections away from the things 
of earth to seek a worthier object in things above. 


It is beginning to be understood by educators that the offering 
of prizes to pupils for intellectual excellence is not wise. A stu- 
dent who is worrying himself with the notion that he may fail to 
obtain the coveted prize, is wasting, to the full extent of that 
worry, the mental force which ought to be devoted to legitimate 
study. Calm, quiet concentration of intellect upon questions to 
be solved and difficulties to be overcome, will effect the best and 
most sturdy mental growth. Prize-stimulated students are liable 
to the. weaknesses. analogous to those of plants stimulated to 
extra-normal growth by artificial heat. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


A Long Island taxpayer made the following speech: “ Mr. 
Chairman, I arise to stand up, and Iam not backward to come 
forward to support the grand question of education; for, Mr. 
Chairman, without education I would be as ignorant as you are 
yourself, Mr. Chairman.”....A little girl was visiting a school 
with one of her mates where they sang while practicing gymnas- 
tics. ‘The chorus ran thus: “Be lively, boys, be lively, boys, 
be lively.” But she, not quite understanding the words, took 
up the tune and sang: “We like the boys, we like the boys, we 
like ’em.”....A young sea-nymph, whose father obtains a liveli- 
hood by ploughing in the briny deep, was asked if she knew the 
names of the seasons of the year. The girl readily replied: 
“Yes, there are four—the mackerel season, the whiting season, 
the herring season, and the trawling season.”....A boy in a 
country school was reading the sentence, “The lighthouse is a 
landmark by day and a beacon by night,” and rendered it thus: 
“The lighthouse is a landlord by day and a deacon by night.” 
-»»+A lecturer on modern eduvation said very solemnly to his 
audience: “ Parents,-you may have children, or, if not, your 
daughters may have.... Why is a schoolmistress like the letter 
C? Because she makes classes of lasses. 
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TEACHERS AND TEMPERANCE. 

The most hopeful field for temperance effort is among the 
young. It is hard work to reform a drunkard, and when he is 
reformed, it is hard work to keep him so. But it is compara- 
tively easy to train a child in temperance principles. The most 
important place in this work of training belongs to the parent. 
If all parents did their whole duty in this respect, the curse of 
intemperance would cease in the next generation. But many 
parents will not do their duty, and hence, in order to reach the 
children of such parents, and also to continue and deepen the 
impression made on other children at home, the teachers in our 
public schools must take up and carry on this work among the 
young. Next to parents, teachers can do more for the cause of 
temperance than any other class of persons, for, next to parents, 
they control the stream nearer its source than any other. If the 
teacher’s heart is in the work, there are many ways of laboring. 
It is my vbdject, in this article, to suggest some of the methods 
that the teacher can employ to create a strong temperance sen- 
timent among his scholars. 

Some teachers have the excellent practice of giving to their 
scholars, every day, a familiar talk of five or ten minutes on some 
scientific, historical, or other interesting subject. Any teacher, 
with a very little preparation, can give several such informal 
talks on temperance. The statistics of liquor-selling can be 
given; the evils of drunkenness pictured; the drunkard’s home 
described; the methods and results of the woman’s. crusade set 
forth. Any number of topics for short talks can be found. Or 
temperance anecdotes and stories, such as can be found in almost 
any paper, can be read to the school from time to time. If the 
teacher is at all in earnest, such talks and readings will make a 
lasting impression on the minds of many children who hear noth- 
ing on the subject anywhere else. 

Another method is to organize in each school er room a tem- 
perance society. It should have only a few officers, and a short, 
simple constitution. The condition of membership should be the 
signing of a pledge to abstain from intoxicating drinks as a bev- 
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erage. Before signing this pledge, however, the scholars should. 
be asked: to secure the consent of their parents. Even if the nov- 
elty of such a society should wear off, it would do good while: it 
lasted. At its meetings there could be temperance songs, decla- 
mations, essays, and dialogues. The National Temperance Soci- 
ety, 58 Reade street, New York, publishes books of temperance 
declamations and dialogues. If there is no. society, a school 
exhibition could be devoted to that subject. If the teacher feels 
the need of help, he can easily find fellow teachers, or ministers, 
or others, who-will be glad to give a short, interesting temper- 
ance lecture to the school. 

The scholars can also be encouraged to make a temperance 
scrap-book, either each one for himself, orjall together for tie 
school. Plenty of material can be found for it in the weekly 
papers taken by their parents. For one cent a number, or twelve 
cents a year, the Youth’s Temperance Banner, a beautifully illus- 
trated temperance paper for children, can be put in each home. 
There should at least be a copy in each school. 

These are only some of the many ways in which teachers can 
work for temperance. It takes time and trouble; but if only one 
boy is kept from becoming a drunkard, or one girl saved from 
the agony of being a drunkard’s wife, it is time and trouble well 
invested. Or if, by such efforts, one boy or girl is stirred up to 
become an active temperance worker through life, it pays a thou- 
sand times over. Teachers, try it, and God will bless your 
efforts. R. T. Oross, in National Teacher. 


~. + - 


SPELLING. 


Teachers seem to be pretty well agreed on two points with 
reference to teaching spelling. First, that it is acquired chiefly 
by the eye; and, secondly, and naturally following from this, that 
an injury is done whenever a pupil sees a word spelled ‘incor- 
rectly. The same principle holds, of course, in oral spelling. 
Hearing a word spelled wrong is only a léss. evil, because the 
impression upon, the car is less permanent than that upon the eye. 

Now, how can we, to the greatest extent, avoid incorrect spell- 
ing in our recitations? In oral spelling, the pupils; hear a difli- 
cult word spelled wrong three, four, or a half dozen times, and - 
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right once. Which will make the most lasting i impression, espe- 
cially when the pupil can see no reason why one is wrong and 
the other right? The same may be said of writing spelling from’ 
memory. If he spells it wrong, and then corrects it, the eye— 
so far as that lesson goes—is as much accustomed to the wrong 
as to the right. But how can this liability be avoided? ' 

Suppose that we give up oral spelling from memory entirely, 
and let the pupil’ spell with the words before him. This’ will’ 
require him to look at the printed word as a whole, and to see’ 
and hear the letters and syllables in their due order. Then let 
him write the words, not from memory, but from the book. This’ 
will keep his eye still longer upon the printed word, and show 
him how it looks when written. 

But it may be objected that this will furnish no test by which 
to mark the recitation, and that, therefore, it would be impossible 
to rank pupils according to their per cent in correct spelling. 
This objection is, undoubtedly, a valid one, if the exercise in 
spelling is to be regarded simply as-a game in percentage. But 
if the object is to make good spellers, we think the test may be 
left to the written exercises in composition, when, from the 


nature of the case, they must spell from memory. 
Massachusetts Teacher. 


eee 


DIMENSIONS OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The following report of the dimensions of the great lakes, com- 
piled by Mr. D. F. Henry, of Detroit, will be of value to teachers 
of geography: 

The length of Lake Superior on a curved line is 400 miles; 
greatest breadth, 150 miles; area, 38,875 square miles; area of 
water shed, 51,638 square miles; discharge at outlet, 90,783 
cubic feet per second; length of coast line, 1,700 miles; temper- 
ature of surface water in summer, 50 to’ 55 degrees, Fahrenheit; 
of the water below 200 feet, 39 degrees; deepest sounding, 1 014 
feet; elevation of its surface above the sea, 600 feet. ° 

Lake Erie—length, 240 miles; greatest breadth, 60 miles: 
area, 9,522 square miles; area of water shed,'21,371 square’ miles; 
discharge at outlet, 242,894 cubic feét per second ;‘deepest sound- 
ing, 240 feet; elevation of surface ‘above the'sea, 565 feet. 

Lake Huron’s length is 260 miles; greatest breadth, 100 miles; 
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area, 29,382 square miles; area of water shed, 21,712 square 
miles; discharge at outlet, 283,726 cubic feet per second; deep- 
est sounding, 702 feet; elevation of surface above the sea, 578 
feet. 

The length of Lake Michigan is 320 miles; greatest breadth — 
from Milwaukee to Grand Haven — 84 miles; deepest sounding, 
870 feet; elevation of surface, 278 feet. 

In length, Lake Ontario is 180 miles; greatest breadth, 55- 
miles; area, 7,18] square miles; area of water shed, 21,587 square 
miles; discharge at outlet, 325,839 cubic feet per second; great- 
est depth, 600 feet. The grand total of these lakes (including 
several smaller lakes), 108,631 square miles; showing that our 
lakes constitute about one-third of all the fresh water on the 
globe. 


WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD DO. 
Make few if any rules. 
Should. govern himself. 
Take care of his health. 
Visit the schools of others. 
Avoid governing too much. 
Call on pupils promiscuously. 
Cultivate a pleasant countenance. 


Teach both by precept and example. 

Require prompt and exact obedience. 

Encourage parents to visit the school. 

Require prompt and accurate recitation. 

Labor diligently for self-improvement. 

Subscribe for some educational journal. 

Insist upon attention from the whole class. 

Prepare himself for each lesson assigned. 

Attend teachers’ associations and institutes. 

He should teach the subject, not mere words. 

Make the school-room cheerful and attractive. 

He should be courteous in language and action. 

Banish all books at recitation except in reading. 

Thoroughly understand what he attempts to teach. 

Ask two questions out of the book to everyohe in it. 

Manifest an active interest in the studies of his pupils. 

Let the pupils understand that he means what he says. =~ 

He should dignify and elevate his profession by his personal 
worth as well as by his skill and scholarship. School Record. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


In the October number of the Detroit Review of Medicine and ’harmacy ap- 
pears an important report upon ‘‘Effects of Stair-climbing upon the Health 
of Girls,” read before the Southern Michigan Medical Association by Dr. Geo. 
E. Smith, of Hillsdale, Chairman of the committee on health and hygiene. 
He had for six months been especially engaged in the investigation of his sub- 
ject, and had placed himself for this purpose in correspondence with the prin- 
cipals of female seminaries in various parta of the country. From nearly all 
he received courteous and full replies, and his synopsis of these contribntes a 
valuable chapter to the recent discussion of the relation of lofty school-build- 
ings to female health. We are not surprised to find the general testimony in 
thorough accordance with the views heretofore promulgated in the TzacHEs, 
antagonistic to the old-time three and four-story buildings. The head of one 
of the largest female seminaries writes : 

‘*' We placed all our larger rooms on the first floor, such as study-hall, reci- 


athen.-easen, parlors, etc., for the very purpose of avoiding any of the dis- 
eases that frequently trouble young tative, so that we have less of these dis- 


eases than most institutions of oP this character. * * * Were we building 
again, I would have no: dormitories: higher than the second story; if there 
were a third story, the rooms should be devoted to library, museum, and soci- 
ety rooms, that would not be visited more than three or four times per week.” 


Another, a lady engaged for many years in teaching young ladies, testifies : 

‘*T have not the least doubt in regard to the injurious effects of stair-climb- 
ing. During three years at Seminary, there were two cases of spinal 
disease, which were directly and most unmistakably traced to the frequent 
climbing of three pairs of stairs. Our seminary nyeicies ve orders for a 
change of rooms to the first floor. One aggrava' aft (Gteesttbenn, with 
the same change of rooms. * * * One of our pte nhs nc 5 an 
to change from the third to the second story on account of spinal trouble. 3 
know of two cases of chronic spinal disease, resulting from stair-climbing, 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary. I much of the nervousness and headache, w! 
was very common in our seminary, was owing to stair-climbing ; the vant S 
the upper floor were much more afflicted in this direction. T have not the 
least doubt that hundreds of young ladies are ruining their health daily in our 
seminaries and high schools. No building, in my estimation, should have 
more than two stories, and one would be better, if practicable. 

Much other testimony to similar. purport is published, and the results of 
Dr. Smith’s investigation may be regarded as conclusive against the construc- 
tion of buildings of more than two stories in which girls are to be educated, 
or ladies are to teach, It may be confidently said that far more injury is,done 
to female health by-much and careless stair-climbing, together with steel-and- 
whalebone encasement of the chest and loading the hips with heavy skirts, 
than by all the intelleetual burdens heaped upon ambitious pupils by ambi- 
tious teachers. And we congzatulate the public that for many, of the fine new 
structures new going up for school purposes throughont the country, the 
brikding-plana are: lower, longer, and broader, eae wee 
suited to their important uses. , 
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‘A distinguished member ‘of Parliament, Mr. Forster, whose name has been 
conspicnously identified with all recent measures of educational legislation in 
Great Britain, has been traveling in this country, and was “‘ interviewed” by 
a reporter in New York the other day. His remarks in reference to educa- 
tion are ‘especially noteworthy. No foreigner, we think, has made more in- 
teresting observations upon the subject in the United States since De Tocque- 
ville: 

‘*You have also identified your name with the school question in England, 
Mr. Forster, and you have done there what we have only attempted here— 
given the people a compulsory education.” 

‘Substantially we have compulsory education. If there is any part of the 
education act of England for which I am specially responsible, it was the in- 
troduction of the provisions with regard to compulsion, and at the time they 
were introduced in the House I do believe I had more faith in the principle 
than the large majority of those who heard me. It has been received in the 
country better even than I anticipated. There have been several convictions 
of parents for not sending their children, and in Liverpool two parents have 
been sent to prison. Public opinion seems to endorse it. It is, however, an 
optional law; compulsory by-laws may or may not be passed by a town.” 

‘*'The religious question has been and is a difficulty in England in connec- 
tion with schools, too, is it not?” 

**Yes; but that is much too large a question to go into now—we have no 
time for it. But I am reminded, thinking of it here in America, of what I 
once read your Mr. Beecher had said about this. He, in one of his public 
addresses, substantially said: ‘Let the public schools take care of the secu- 
lar education, and let the church take care of the religious.’ Now that to me 
is, in effect, saying that only the priest can teach religion, and that religion is 
something separate from all other knowledge. That is a position I.am always 
ready to controvert. As faras England is concerned, I believe it would be 
wrong for the State, as a State, to declare that religion should not be taught 
in the common day-schools. I believe it would have a most serious and de- 
plorable effect on the whole legislation of the country if we declared, by act of 
Parliament, that the one subject that we would not allow to be taught to chil- 
dren in England is the subject of religion.” 

‘*Have you seen any of our public schools, Mr. Forster?” 

“Yes; Ihave seen two—a boys’ ‘and a ‘girls’ —all that I have had time for 
before we go West. When we return I intend to visit the public schools more 
thoroughly. So far asI have seen the American schools, I have been sur- 
prised at their'size and the readiness with which ‘all classes of children mix 
together. I want soto observe your school system that I may form ‘some 
judgment as to the practicability of a son of mine sitting beside the son of 
my coachman, and both graduating together from the primary school to the 
university. At present I don't quite comprehend that, I must confess.” 


We note with especial iuterest the attention which some of the most:schol- 
arly educators of the country are giving to politics just now. Prof. Seelye, 
of the Chair of Political Economy in Amherst College, has been nominated 
for Congress by one of the parties in his district, and recently delivered an 
address on ‘‘ Money” before the Hampshire County Agricultural Society, 
which is described as one of the best discussions of the topic:ever held ‘before 
an American ‘audience. Prof. Perry, of Williams, author of ‘‘Elements of 
Political Economy,” about the same time addressed a vast ‘audience in Ne- 
‘braska on ‘the various questions of currency and revenue. Many contribu- 
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tions upon the vexed questions of politics, from the best pens in our colleges 
and universities, appear in'print, and it is easier than formerly to induce their 
writers and men of like education to take the stump or to stand for public 
_ Office upon partizan tickets. All of which betokens a.better day in American 
politics. It supplies a better indication of reform than the ,organization of 
trades-unions (of which the ‘‘Grangers” but constitute one),,or the spas- 
modic efforts of a ‘‘people’s party” here and there. Let the best men of the 
country do their duty fearlessly in the ‘caucus, on the hustings, and at the 
‘ polls, and all needed reforms will be accomplished within the parties. 


The suggestions which appear somewhat frequently in educational journals, 
favoring the use of newspapers as readers in the schools, should be received 
. with some: qualification. . Certain papers are entirely safe, in a moral and syn- 
tactical point of view: others are as thoroughly dangerous. Into some few of 
the weeklies not a story, news item, joke, or advertisement is admitted whose 
moral tendency is unquestionable: many abound in stimuli to thoughts and 
practices that take hold on perdition.. Some are steadily endeavoring to dis- 
- charge the debt which every publication and educated man in an English- 
speaking country owes to the magnificent mother-tongue—namely, by pre- 
cept and example to purify and otherwise improve it: others, and notably a 
part of the country press, are extremely ungrammatical, and slangy in the 
last degree. We should esteem an education in these latter classes, whether 
in school or family, as one of the worst of calamities. The safer plan, per- 
haps, is to take a number of copies of a good monthly, one number of which 
. will hardly be exhausted before the next arrivés. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


| We shall take pleasure in procuring promptly, and at the lowest rates, any of the book» 
or other publications mentioned in this Department. Most of them do not get into the 
country bookstores for many months after publication, and some not at all.] 


Something like a worthy record of education in this country has appeared 
at last,.in the American Educational Annual, just published by J. W. Scherm- 
erhorn & Co., New York: It contains full notes of.the school systems in each 
of the States and territories, with brief biographies of the present Superin- 
tendents of education; accounts of the National Bureau, of the Peabody 
Fund, and of educational systems in other countries; a chapter on the geo- 

’ graphical and scientific discoveries of 1873-4 ; lists of the higher schools, edu- 
cational journals, etc., of the country; and much other valuable matter. The 
whole makes a large octavo of 290 pages. So far as we have tested the book, 
it'seems to be accurate, and may be commended-unregervedly. $2.00. 

The indefatigable Dr. Morris, Secretary of the American Holy Land Explor- 
ation, is again pushing forward its various enterprises with earnestness and 
vigor. A former book of original research in Palestine, somewhat modified, 

j again appears under his ‘auspices, with the new: name Bible Witnesses from 
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Bible Lands —an interesting account, by several travelers and residents, of 
Joppa and Jerusalem, and the adjacent country. The work can hardly fail to 
be of material service to the Sabbath-school teacher and pupil, or to Bible stu- 
dents generally. Five other volumes dre“ in contemplation —the entire series 
to embrace all the sacred lands in their narratives and descriptions. $1.25. 
The Exploration also publishes ‘the Journal of Researches in Patmos and the 
‘Seven Churches, a four-page sheet of considerable interest, sent gratuitously to 
those‘interested in the objects of the society. “Ten dollars makes the contrib- 
‘utor a°“‘limited partner” in the work of exploration, and entitles him to the 
' publications above and to a valuable eabinet of specimens gathered in the 
Asiatic researches to be undertaken this winter by Dr. Morris and his asso- 
ciates. Address 414 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

A New History of English and American Literature has been prepared on the 
basis of the Shaw-Tuckerman Manual, so long and favorably known in our 
schools, by Prof. Backus, of Vassar College. It. is in smaller form, with a 
map atid improved typography. The part relating to English literature has 
been almost wholly rewritten, is much clearer in many sections, and better 
adapted to the comprehension of the average pupil. The editor has had the 
good sensé to leave the masterly sketch of American. literature, by Prof. Tuck- 
‘erman, as the author's revision of 1870 left it. The whole makes a most ser- 
viceable text-book in this branch, and should go far to stimulate its study" 
$1.50. » Sheldon & Company. 


Prof.’ Swinton has produced his magnum opus in the common schools in the 
Outlines of the World’s History; one-of the most beautiful and interesting 


books of the year. A thorough scholar’s hand, directed with a master’s skill, 
is manifest upon every page. Itis particularly stimulating to find the great 
subject treated with special relation to the history of civilization and the prog- 
tess of mankind—that is, as philosophy teaching by examples, in the defini- 
tion of old Thucydides.. Many single, and double-page maps and other illus- 
trations help handsomely to the study of the text. Printers and binders have 
also done their work well. $2.00. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Chicago. 


Another notable book is A Schoot History of Germany, prepared by the 
American writer best gifted of all to do the work—-Bayard Taylor. Beginning 
with the voyage of Pytheas to the Baltic, B. C. 330, his narrative flows simply 
and intelligibly on, to the end of the Franco-German war of °71, filling a 
plump 16mo. of nearly 600 pages. The great names of Hermann, Charle- 
magne, Barbarosa, Frederick, and William, receive full treatment. The maps 
and pictorial illustrations are remarkably graphic, and are new, we think, to 
nearly all American readers. Students of history, in the schools or at home, 
will find nothing better of its kind than this book. $2.00. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

An interesting contribution has been made to the literature of American 
history by Prof. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, in his little treat- 
ise entitled America not Discovered by Columbus, just published by 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. Te makes a strong case of the discovery of. America by the Norseme 
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in the tenth century, the points of which every teacher of: our history should 
get. A-valuable appendix on the ‘Scandinavian language and literature is 

Historical studies bave been much assisted in some of the more progrensive 
schools by the use of card-games, expressly prepared to fix names, dates, and 
events in memory. One of the most interesting of these is the new Centennial 
Games of American ilistory — fifty-five in one set. The cards are admirably 
adapted to their purpose, and are very beautiful in design. They will prove 
of especial interest in schools and families during the coming ten years, in 
which centennial anniversaries abound. Price, 75 cents. E. B. Treat, pub- 
lisher, New York. 

In this connection we may uname with cordial commendation Le Jeu des 
Auteurs, or French game of authors, from which a very fair outline of the lit- 
erature of la belle langue may be obtained. $1.00. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Also the Arithmetical Cards and Games, with which a large number of 
pleasant and ‘instructive exercises in elementary numbers may be had. 50 
cents. P. H. Bateson, Toledo. O. [For some description of others, see the 
announcement of the Periodical and Game Club, elsewhere in this number. | 

An enterprising young newspaper man in Detroit has undertaken a unique 
enterprise in the collection and publication of about.a hundred photographic 
portraits of celebrities, American and foreign, with their autographs sub- 
scribed. H2 thinks, and we agree with him, that inquirers will be ‘‘ aided in 
their study of physiognomy and chirography by the examination of this varied 
but: representative collection.” It is elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, em- 
bossed with gold, and makes a book that no well-farnished centre-table will 
be without. $10.00. Will. H. Brearley, Evening News office, Detroit. 


D. Appleton & Company send us, this month, the sixth number of the Sei- 
ence Primers, a little work, as its name indicates, on physiology. The author 
deems it desirable to insist on some few fundamental truths, rather than to 
skim over the entire field of the science, and intends his book as an introduc- 
tion only to the more elaborate works of others, but filling an important place, 
meanwhile, in instructing many concerning common things, who would other- 
wise remain ignorant of what would have to be gleaned by laborious effort 
from weighty volumes. 

Monroe’s First Steps in Spelling is an easy, sensible, attractive volume in- 
tended for use in a primary room. A drill on some vowel or consonant sounds 
precedes each lesson, and the practical words are put in such shape as to please 
the learner. It is a most decided improvement on the long ¢olumns of mean- 
ingless words found in the old spelling-books. In part second script is used, 
which we believe should have been taught from the beginning; otherwise we 
can recommend the work as a most excellent one. 

We have also before usa speller for advanced classes, by N. D. Wolfard, 
published by Geo. Stevens & Co., of Cincinnati. We know of nothing supe- 
rior to’ it for ordinary classes in graded or district schools. It is practical 
from beginning to end, including a few of the most necessary definitions df 
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consonants, prefixes, etc., hints for teachers, hints (which might otherwise be 
termed directions) for pupils, different series of spelling exercises made up of 
only common words, that are so prepared as to create and maintain an inter- 
est in the study, etc. We can not keep from noticing in particular the excel- 
lent arrangement ot the work, the clear statement of the few rules for spell- 
ing, the explanation of prefixes and suffixes, and the much-needed drill in 
ordinary proper names. The work would be an excellent one to precede a 
more extended work on composition. 

The two bound collections of copies to be used respectively in primary 
work and for more advanced classes in writing, as prepared and taught by 
Miss M. Haworth, seem to us to recommend themselves in vario 3 ways. We 
know of no other method so simple and practical. Instead of )epeating his 
mistakes, as the child usually does in the ordinary copy-book, he can always 
have his copy immediately before the line to be written. For further descrip- 
tion of the system, and cost of books, see advertisement of the same. 

We are glad to receive, from Sheldon & Co., Dr. Olney’s Introduction to 
Algebra, which we believe from examination to be the best work for begin- 
ners ever published. These are some of the qualities that at once recommend 
it to every educator who knows what are his classes’ needs. The principles 
are presented in the simplest possible manner, and only important ones are 
given; the order is such as will enable the learner to proceed with the least 
difficulty ; it contains a sufficient number of problems for drill, and yet by its 
brevity—containing only about 200 pages—its clear type and tinted paper, 
it is really attractive to the student. It will also be found adequate as a prep- 
aration for the University Algebra, and thus a complete preparatory and col- 
lege course is furnished in two volumes of moderate size. In short, we know 
of no other set of text-books that meets entirely the wants of such a diversity 
of schools as those prepared by this author. 

From D. Appleton & Company, we have also received The Higher Arithmetic 
of G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D. We have not examined all parts of the book 
with that care and time-spending that we should were we intending its intro- 
duction into a school at once: but, judging from its generally orderly arrange- 
ment, clearly given definitions, excellent type, and good binding, we can 
safely recommend it for use. We have, however, taken sufficient time to look 
carefully into some heads of the subjects frequently treated in a blind or abso- 
lutely faulty manner by other authors, and can say it stands the test we/l— 
and thus far we like it. 

A simple and easy little First Book in German has been prepared for young 
pupils by Dr. Emil Otto, the well-known author of many German text-books. 
Its exercises seem excellently adapted as an introduction to this important 
study. Henry Holt & Co. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


A new edition of Swinton’s School Composition has been prepared, in which 
the models for letter-writing, etc., are given in script, instead of the ordinary 
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Roman letter The elaborate paper on ‘*The Building of a Brain,” read 
before the National Educational Association at the recent Detroit meeting, by 
Dr. Clarke, of Boston, has been published in a little book. Dr. Clarke some- 
what modifies the points made in his former work on Sex and Education, while 
still adhering to his general propositions Prof. Ridpath, of Asbury Uni- 
versity, is preparing a text-book on the history of the United States. We 
hardly see where room can be found for another just now Dr. Asa Mahan, 
formerly President of Adrian College, is again announced as engaged upon a 
new work on Systems of Philosophy......No. 2 of the Circulars of Information, 
issued by the Bureau of Education this year, deals with ‘‘ Drawing in Public 
Schools: the Present Relation of Art to Education in the United States.”...... 
New editions of Goold Brown's long famous Grammars have been prepared by 
Supt. Kiddle, of New York city, and are just published by Wm. Wood & Co. 
cman J. B. Lippincott & Co. complete their edition of Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers by issuing as the twentieth volume Lord Neave’s Greek Anthology. 
The whole series forms the most desirable library of literature relating to 
Greece and Rome, in brief compass, now before the public. $1 each Other 
new books are Loomis’s Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus, revised 
edition, $1.50; Sprague’s Masterpieces of Engjish Literature, for reading in 
schools, $2.25—smaller edition, #1.25— (a second volume is to foilow); Ja- 
berton’s Historical Chart, or Ilistory Taught by the Eye, $3.50; Phillips’s El-- 
ments of Geometry, $1.50; An Essay Contributing to a Philosophy of Literature, 
by B. A. M., $1.00; and The Schoolmaster’s Trunk, a collection of familiar 
papers on home matters, ‘ embodying observations made from actual life by 
a teacher residing in a country village,” viz., Mrs. A. M. Diaz. $1.50 

P. Patnam’s Sons announce Geometry and Faith, by Thomas Hill, D.D.; and 
Lecture-Notes on Chemical Analysis, by Henry Barker Hill, son of the former... 
The agents of Harper & Bros. are actively pushing, as reference-books in the 
schools, the remarkable works of Reclus on The Earth and The Ocean, and 
Flammarion on 7'he Atmosphere. They deserve great success...... A complete 
dictionary of the French and English languages has been published in Eng- 
land, in a volume three-quarters of an inch thick, and measuring four inches 
and a quarter by two inches and three-quarters. The type is two sizes smaller 
than that in which the most minute pocket Testaments are printed Col. 
Sprague, Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, has prepared three 
numbers of a new style of Composition Paper, designed to present a simple 
and practical method of correcting compositions. Per quire, 30 cents......A 
noteworthy essay entitled *‘ The School-book the Precursor of the’ Statute- 
book,” was lately read at a great temperance meeting in London. It was a 
strong and timely plea for sound instruction of the youth in temperance prin- 
ciples, and it is thought will be followed by a text-book on the subject...... We 
gladly welcome to our table the venerable but still efficient Nalional Temper- 
ance Advocate— ($1 a year); the Temperance Banner, for children (35 cents) ; 
and the Temperance Monitor, from Aun Arbor, Mich. The last strikes some 
most telling blows...... Every Saturday has been merged in Littell’s Living Age, 
leaving the latter ‘‘ the only eclectic weekly published in the country.” $5 a 
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The National Normal ended its life with the September number, and 
its subseription-list and good-will go to the National Teacher. Prof. Holbrook, 
the late editor, embarks in other business Prof. Henkle’s new venture, 
Educational Notes and Queries, has no clubbing rates, but we will furnish it 
with the TeacHER (to new subscribers only) for $2. The first number will 
appear soon Prof. 8. R. Winchell, formerly of Ann Arbor, now of tke 
Milwaukee High School, has become a co-proprietor of The Public School Rve- 
rd, a new 8-page monthly, published in the interest of the Milwaukee public 
schools, and for the general dissemination of educational intelligence.”...... 
North Carolina at last has an Educator, published weekly at Fayetteville, at $2 
a year The Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal exhibits generous enterprise in 
publishing a valuable large *‘ Music-page Supplement,” for gratuitous distri- 
bution at teachers’ institutes in that State The Humane Journal is a useful 
and interesting monthly, ‘‘devoted to the proper treatment of dumb crea- 
tures.” Published in Chicago at $1 a year The January issue of Briggs 
& Brothers’ illustrated Floral Work will be out in December, and a splendid 
number is promised. 25 cents a year. Rochester, N. Y. 


Sant 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS — SEPTEMBER. 
GramMMar.—1. Write the plural of roof, wolf, deer, calico, and index. 
2. Parse the italicised words in the following sentence: Jt is right to 
peak: of it, 
3. What is the difference between analysis and synthesis ? 
4. In case there are two nominatives in a sentence differing in number 
and person, with which should the verb agree ? 
Write a synopsis of the verb have in the first person, plural number. 
State the difference in meaning in the following sentences : 
This is a picture of my father’s. 
This is a picture of my father. 
Correct the Rilowing: **T had intended to have seen him last week. 
Parse what in the following: 
Take what suits you. 
I asked him what he wanted. 
Parse the words italicised: He offered humse// as a teacher. 
Analyze: ‘‘From peak to peak the rattling clouds among 
Leaps the live thunder.” 
PuystoLocy.—1. What is the difference between arterial and venous 
blood ? 
2. Describe the stomach, and state its uses. 
3. Name the process by which food is converted into blood. 
4. Locate and describe the liver. What are its uses? 
5, Describe the nervous system. 
Tazory AND Practice.—1. State clearly the difference between Education 
and Information, 
2. Enumerate the articles of furniture which, if you could, you would have 
in your school-room, and the use you would make of each. 
%. Tell how you would plan your work on the first day of school. 


” 
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4. What end wonld you seek to attain with a reading class in the Firsi 
Reader ? 

5. Analyze the idea of a fraction, and show how you would develop that 
idea to a class. 

U. 8. Uistory.—1. Define history. 

2. Describe the character, manners and customs of the North American 
Indians at the time of the discovery. 

3. Why was Virginia thus named, and by whom ? 

When and by whom was negro slavery introduced into the Colonies ? 
5. Who first settled Rhode Island ? 

6. By whom was Connecticut mainly colonized ? 

7. Who were the first settlers of New Jersey ? 

%. Give some account of General Braddock’s expedition. 

9. What distinguished foreigners participated in the War of Independ- 
ence ? 

10. Give a brief sketch of Abrahain Lincoln’s administration. 

ARITHMETIC.—1. Upon what general principle is the decimal system of 
notation based ? 

2. Define divisor; greatest common divisor; multiple ; least common mul. 
tiple. 

2" What two ways of multiplying a fraction by an integer? When use 
one? when the other? Multiply |} by 10, in the better way. 

4. From one take one ten-millionth; from seven hundred and forty-two 
thousandths take fourteen hundredths; from three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-one thousandths take one billionth. 

5. Reduce 2,482 inches to miles. Analyze. 

6. If 25 men build a wall in 10 days, how many men will build it in 25 
days? Analyze. 

7. Complete the following propositions: 4: 16:: 2): 7%: 

16%: 2328629; 2: 84:2 124 2.50. 

s. 4 bu. 2 pk. 7 qt. is what per cent of 9 bu. 5 pk.? 

”. A man bought a corner lot for $1,250; sold it at a gain of 165 per cent: 
with the proceeds he bought a farm of 40 acres; what was the price per acre? 

10. What is the rate of interest when #680, in 12 yr. 7 mo., amounts to 
$1,500? Analyze. 

Grocrapruy.—1. Give the countries of Europe that lie on the Mediterre- 
nean sea, and their capitals. 

2. Why are there no large rivers in South America emptying on the west 
side ? 

3. Why is the Great American Desert destitute of water ? 

4. (Great rivers flow into the Caspian sea; what is its outlet ? 

5. Name the winter months in the South Temperate Zone. 

6. Name four of the largest rivers that drain the waters of Africa north, 
south, east and west. 

7. What is a water-shed? Give the great water-sheds of North America. 

s. What countries of Europe form peninsulas ? 

Give the principal vegetable and mineral products of Pennsylvania. 

10. What is the difference between a plain and a table land? 

| General questions as heretofore. | 

Srare Teacuers’ Assocration.— Prof. Butler, Chairman of the Executiv: 
Committee, makes the following announcement : 

The following is the programme of the State Teachers’ Association, as far 
as completed: The Association will be held at Indianapolis, Dec. 29, 30, and 
31, 1874. Subjects for the General Association: 1, ‘* Public Libraries,” by 
Charles Evans, of the Indianapolis Public Library. 2. ‘‘County Superit- 
tendency,” J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania. 3. **Phonics— How to be taught, and how far,” L. H. Jones, In- 
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dianapolis High School. 4. ‘‘ The Educating Power of the ‘Leacher’s Charac- 
ter,” Miss Delia A. Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School. 5. 
“The Teacher as a Citizen,” Geo. W. Hoss, of the State University. 6. ‘ II- 
literacy and Crime,” J. K. Walts, Superintendent of the public schools of Lo- 
gansport: 7. ‘* The Philosophy and Design of an Agricultural College,” —— 
s. ** Illustrative Teaching,” ——. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ SecTion.—1. ‘* Superintendents’ duty towards unsue- 
cessful teachers,” by T. J. Charlton, Superintendent Public Schools, Vincennes. 
2. * In what respects do the schools of the rural districts have advantages over 
the city schools?” by James O’Brien, Superintendent of Laporte county. 3. 
“ Organization of the County Work,” by Frank C. Cassell, Superintendent of 
Benton county. 4. ‘‘ Uniformity of Nomenclature in the grades of public 
schools, and how often should promotions be made,” by ——. 

We had hoped to present the programme complete in this number of the 
Journal, but are unable to do so on account of the tardiness in responses from 
parties invited to prepare papers, railroad officials, and hotel proprietors. 

Each paper is limited to thirty minutes, and forty minutes allowed for dis- 
cussion. ‘The responsibility of the success or failure of the discussions will 
be thrown upon the members of the Association. It is therefore desired that 
all persons who are interested in the topics to be presented, come to the Asso- 
ciation prepared to discuss them, and manifest their interest by letting them- 
selves be heard, if an opportunity is offered. 

It is also desired that superintendents and teachers, and all persons inter- 
ested in the success of our State Association, use their influence to stir the 
teachers up to the importance of attendance. 

There are twelve thousand teachers in the State, and surely one-twelfth of 
that number could make it convenient to attend the Association. 

At the annual meeting of the County Superintendents’ Convention, I believe 
about seventy-five out of ninety-three were in attendance. If the teachers 
would do one-tenth as well, we should have twice as many teachers in attend- 
ance as we have ever had. 

We request that superintendents and teachers see to it that the programme 
is published in all the newspapers throughout the State, and let us all make « 
grand effort to secure the attendance of ONE THOUSAND TEACHERS. 

E. H. Butter, Chairman of Executive Com. 


OrrictaL.—State Supt. Alex. C. Hopkins publishes a card containing the 
last official notes of his lamented father—published in the Tracer for last 
wonth — and the following : 

Since the death of the Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, I have been appointed by the Governor to fill out the unexpired 
term. 

While I know it is an honor to fill the highest educational office within the 
gift of the State, I do not feel like rejoicing, since I am to wear these honors 
through terrible calamity. 

I shall devote all my time and attention to the discharge of the duties of the 
office, and do the best I can to continue the advancement of Indiana’s system 
of free schools. The report of this office to the State Legislature will occupy 
the most of my time. 

Supt. Hopkins’s Biennial Report to the Legislature is nearly ready, and 
some advance sheets have been published. He says: ‘‘ During the past two 
years our public free school system, with the many important amendments 
made by the last Legislature, has been tested by experience, and, so far as 
known to me, has given very general satisfaction, and met the anticipations 
of its friends.” The school fund has been much simplified within a few years, 
and now consists of the common school fund, $6,313,447.57, and the Con- 
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gressional township fund, $ 22, 398,072.03; making a total school fund of %5.- 
711,519.60.. The fund had a net increase of $64,939.96 in 1873, and of $73,- 
792.11 this year. In seven years the funds from fines and forfeitures have 
doubled, 50 per cent. of increase being during the year ending June 1, ‘74. 
This is attributable mainiy to the vigilance of the County Superintendents. 
The total tuition revenue for the year ending Nov. 15, 1874, is $2,276,569. 75. 
The school revenue from liquor-licenses has run down from $108,280 in ’72 
to #350 in ‘74, and Mr. H. recommends, we regret to see, a liquor-license sys- 
tem to increase this fund. The school tax is much increased this year by the 
raising of assessed values 45 percent. He recommends a law to pay the 
school fund, in installments, the entire sum due from the State, and the loan- 
ing of it by the counties at eight per cent, instead of six, as now received. 
This alone will increase the school revenue $78,095.66. There are in th« 
State S2 stone, 1,117 brick, 7,657 frame, and 279 log school-houses, (9,129 in 
all,) having a total value, with equipment and grounds, of $10,373,692.58 
three times what it was ten years ago. Great improvements have been made 
in the construction of schcol-houses. The average cost of recent buildings is 
$1,800. **All the children are provided for.” There are employed in the 
primary schools, 7,363 male and 5,292 female teachers, at an average pay o! 
#41.60 per month for males, and $36.20 for females. High-school teachers- 
223 males, at %88 per month (average), and 127 females, at $54.40. The re- 
mainder of the report will be noticed hereafter. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ Meret1nc.— A convention of the leading School Superin- 
tendents of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, is to be held in Terre Haute o 
the 18th inst. President Shortridge, of Purdue University, is engineering the 
a fair. 

PouiticaL.—Supt. Smart, of Fort Wayne, has been elected State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by a majority of 15.944. The Indianapolis 
Journal is responsible for the following : 

‘‘It is authoritatively stated that J. H. Smart, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction elect, has declared himself in favor of the County Superintend- 
eney system, and will use his utmost influence to prevent a repeal of the law 
establishing it. Mr. Smart will assume the duties of his office on the 15th of 
March next, and it is thought will retain as his assistant and adviser the pres- 
ent incumbent, who is more familiar with the details of the position than any 
other man in the State, perhaps.” 


The State Board of Education held an important meeting in Indianapolis 
Oct. 27 and 28. Arrangements were made for an educational department to 
be opened in the State Exposition of next year, and a form of circular to the 
heads of schools was agreed upon. The duty of preparing questions for county 
examination of teachers was apportioned to the several members of the Board. 
The high-schools of Indianapolis, Vincennes, Richmond, Madison, Attica. 
Peru, and Delphi, were commissioned as preparatory schools for the State 
University. It was voted that an hour be requested during the session of the 
State Teachers’ Association, for memorial exercises in honor of the late Supt. 
Hopkins. They will include addresses by Gov. Hendricks and Supt. Smart, 

o 
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and a memorial anthem by pupils of the Indianapolis High School. The res- 
ignation of Hon. W. C. DePauw, as Trustee of the State University, was 
received. 

County Institutes for the month are announced as follows: Beginning 
Nov. 2— Knox, Starke Co.; Jasper, Dubois Co.; Versailles, Ripley Co. Nov. 
9— Butler, DeKalb Co. Nov. 16—Angola, Steuben Co.; Spencer, Owen Co. 

The transactions 
of the Elkhart County Institute, held in Goshen Aug. 31 to Sept. 4, have been 
published in a neat pamphlet of permanent value. From it we learn that 
steps were taken toward the formation of a County Association. Among the 
resolutions is one pledging the teachers of Elkhart county to use all reasona- 
ble efforts to advance the cause of temperance. Similar resolutions have been 
passed by several other institutes. 178 members were registered....../ Among 
the resolutions passed at the Jackson County Institute was one requesting the 
Trustees of the county to encourage teachers beginning the business, accord- 
ing to their merits as to scholarship and preparations made for teaching.”...... 
The Harrison Co. Institute resolved that ‘* we, as teachers, ought to discour- 
age the use of tobacco in the school-room.” They also took a vote against the 
‘*so-called ‘Civil Rights’ bill as foreboding great evil to the common-school 
caume.”...... We have space for only an abstract of the report sent us of the 
doings of the Hamilton County Institute, held at Noblesville Aug. 24-8. 
About 150 were enrolled ; average attendance, 125. Lecturers— Profs. Brown 
of Purdue University, Owens of Clear Springs, Bass of Indianapolis, Henry 
of Olin, Hopkins of Kokomo, and others. ‘* Much credit,” says our corres- 
pondent, ‘is due our efficient Superintendent, J. S. Losey, for the able corps 
of instructors which he had obtained.” ‘‘ The institute was a grand success.” 
Among the excellent resolutions passed was one recommending to the County 
Board *‘ the plan of compensating teachers by multiplying the general average 
of the license by 25 as per diem wages.”......The Fountain County Teachers’ 
Association met in Newtown Sept. 3-5. We regret that we can not find room 
for the minutes of proceedings kindly sent us. Papers were read on ‘‘'The 
Teacher,” by Paul McDonald; ‘‘ Moral vs. the Mental Training of Children,” 
by Miss Jenne: ‘‘ Public Sentiment,” by Supt. Young; ‘‘ Practical Educa- 
tion,” by Mr. Lynn; and ‘‘ Our Work,” by Mr. McCauley. Prof. Ridpath, of 
Asbury University, lectured one evening on ‘‘' The Subordination of Force,” 
and gave a number of lessons during the meeting We had the pleasure of 
a brief visit to the Pulaski Institute held at Winamac the last week in Sep- 
tember, under direction of that live Superintendent, S. Weyand, Esq., assist- - 
ed by Prof, I. C. Scott and others. It was well attended, and a good interest 
was manifested. A pleasant feature of the occasion was the reading of a 
poem ‘* To the Spirit of Light,” inscribed t» Supt. W., by Miss Sallie Hart- 

The Kosciusko Institute, held at Warsaw the same week, was very 
large, numbering nearly 200. The chief attraction was the distinguished elo- 
eutionist, Prof. Kidd, who gave several exercises every day, and two excellent 
evening entertainments...... The Tipton Institute was held at the county-seat 
during the week beginning October 5. We have no report of it The next 
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week a capital Institute was held in the Academy building at Oxford, Benton 
county, undisturbed by fear of the savage ‘‘lion” roaming thereabouts. Supt. 
Cassell organized and conducted the meeting in splendid style, while Miss 
Wright, Principal of the Academy, and other local teachers, were untiring in 
their hospitalities. We have again to regret space to publish the resolutions 
passed and ordered printed in the TzacHER Supt. Crane held at Lagrange, 
Sept. 19-23, by far the largest institute ever held in the county, numbering 
135. Evening lectures by himself, President Robinson, of Fort Wayne Meth- 
odist College, Prof. Bell, of the School Journal, and H. A. Ford, of the 
Treacuer. No pains were spared by Supt. C., although in poor health and 
just from the labors of his Normal School, to have the whole meeting a suc- 
cess. We should like to publish the resolutions, but have not room At the 
same time the Wabash Institute was in session at the county seat, under Supt. 
Shatton. The material of this institute was very excellent; the instructors 
were well chosen, and went right to the point in their lectures and class-drills ; 
and the members were orderly, attentive, and inquiring. Evening lectures 
by Prof. Bell, Mrs. Ford, of the Tracner, and others The Jay Co. Insti- 
tute met in Liber the same week, but we have not yet heard from it. 

Eells was unable to attend the Noble Co. Institute at Ligonier Oct. 26—30-— 
but his place was ably filled by Prof. Houseman. The attendance was large 
and interested. Evening lectures and day instructions all went off smoothly 
and profitably, to all appearance. The Noble band of teachers present can 
hardly fail to teach their schools better for this meeting......At Peru the Miami 
Institute was in session the same days, with much success, we should judge 
from a brief visit. Supt. Ewing was ably assisted by Profs. Manning of Peru, 
Miller of North Grove, Stout of Xenia, and others The Decatur County 
Institute had published a daily paper during its sessions. Quite a unique fea- 
ture The Goshen Classical and Normal School closed its first term by a 
public exhibition on the evening of the 23d ult., with great eclat. It has been 
very efficiently conducted by Supt. Moury, Prof. Blunt, and Mrs. Canedo. 
The next term will begin March 16, 1875. 


Personat.— The Northern Indianian, published at Warsaw, has this worthy 
item : 

‘* Prof. Hodge, Principal of the public schools in this place, has given bet- 
ter satisfaction to the people generally than any other person who has ever had 
charge of our schools. He is faithful to his duties, untiring in his efforts to 
bring his schools up to the highest standard of excellence, and withal well 
liked by every pupil in attendance. He is competent, energetic, faithful, and 
conscientious. Nothing more is required.” 

The Elkhart Odserver has a good note concerning the new Superintendent in 
that city: ‘‘ Prof. Strasburg, Superintendent of the public schools, is the 
only teacher we ever knew who could or would prepare his reports or contri- 
butions properly for publication.” Which doubtless comes of his being a 
newspaper man himself Supts. Jas. A. Young, of Fountain County, and 
A. H. Hendrson, of Starke, are advertising for teachers. Address of the 
former, Hillsboro: of the latter, Knox. 
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